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General, under certain circumstances, to summon to the
Senate three or six additional senators. The Bill finally
became law, under the title of the British North America Act,
1867, on the 29th of March, and July 1 was proclaimed the
day on which the new Constitution should take effect. A
supplementary Act was also passed, authorizing a guarantee
of interest on a loan to be raised by Canada towards the
construction of a railway connecting Quebec and Halifax.
Thus was the Dominion born, though as yet, it must be
remembered^ its dimensions were small compared with
what they were to be. Macdonald desired the more
imposing title of Kingdom of Canada, and deplored the
matter-of-fact attitude of English politicians; but after all,
the future of Canada was in its own hands to make or to
mar. No doubt, at the time of the British North America
Act, many in England in their hearts approved of it as
a half-way house to peaceful independence. There was
required the experience of subsequent years before British
statesmen could feel the proud confidence in the future
which, is now felt generally.
It has already been noticed that among the main
motives moving in the direction of confederation was
the desire for a greater Canada. It was then natural
that, when once the Union was achieved, negotiations
should have been entered upon with a view to securing
to the Dominion Rupert's Land and the North-West
Territory. As Lord Strathcona has pointed out, 'The
acquisition and development of the Hudson Bay Territory
was impossible prior to the confederation of the Dominion.
No less a body than United Canada could have acquired
and administered so large a domain, or have undertaken
the construction of railways, without which its develop-
ment could only have been slow and uncertain.' Resolutions
were passed in the Canadian House of Commons in
December, 1867, asking the Crown to unite Rupert's Land
and the North-West Territory to Canada. Before effect